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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
REVERIES AND OUTPOURINGS; 


BY AN OBSERVER UF MEN AND THINGS. 








NO. IX. 


BURNS. ( 
[CONCLUDED.] 

I have stated some general considerations 
which ought to have weight in our minds 
when we attempt tu estimate the effects and the 
value of an author’s works. They serve princi- 
pally, perhaps, to show how loose, and how ob- 
noxious to error, in most cases, orinall, is any 
judgment we can form. But, with the best 
lights we can obtain, let us proceed to inquire 


what, in this regard, are the true merits of 


Robert Burns; what are his claims on the grati- 


tude and reverence of the lovers of poetry, of 


truth, and of man. What did he effect for the 
cause of literature, for the high interests of hu- 
man culture and human happiness? What he 
effected for himself, as a denizen of earth, is alas, 
obvious enough. He rose suddenly from the 
dim obscurity of lowly life, with a meteoric and 
dazzling splendor, a thing for “the up-turned 
eyes” of men to gaze and wonder at for a brief 
hour; then sunk in sudden darkness; while 
those who had cheered his ascent with the loud- 
est pans, stood aloof with cold or averted looks. 
5 Their respectability was shocked, because, when 
his blood was up, and his brain was fired by in- 
dulgences, to which they had been his tempters 
and instigators, the hapless bard, at times, passed 
the limits of decent and respectable intorication. 
This was not to be borne; and so respectability 
puthim to her ban. He copied her example, 
but not with due discretion, and he must rue it. 
More than this, the French voleano was at that 
time throwing up its lurid flames; his bold and 
fiery spirit dared to manifest, without reserve, 
its sympathy with the struggles of oppressed hu- 
manity, and her loyalty took the alarm. Porten- 
tous whispers reached the ear of power and pa- 
tronage, and the poor gauger’s last hope was 
blasted, and conscience-smitten, and heart-brok- 


E 





en, he sunk into the only shelter left him, a pre- 
mature and dishonored grave. Yet a truer or 
more loyal heart than his never beat in a Scottish 
bosom. He loved hiscountry and would at any 
time have poured out his blood for her, as freely 
as he poured forth his inspired song. But he 
committed a great error—In feeling that he was 
a man, he forgot that he was a peasant, which 
respectability never forgot; and that, what was 
quite allowable, or praise-worthy in the noble 
and illustrious, in Stanhope or in Fox, might be 
treasonable or seditious in the Ayrshire Bard. 
Far be it from me to apologize for the impru- 
dence and errors of this gifted man. Let them, 


as those of other men, be judged by the unbend- , 


ing rules of moral rectitude and purity. He 
found, as a!l must, soon or late, that the path of 
transgression isathorny path. This is the law 
of our being, irrepealable and irresistible; and 
it isa wise and beneficent law. The conven- 
tional code of society is, often, a very different 
affair, in its spirit and in its sanctions, as the case 
of Burns testifies. My quarrel is with the latter 
code. of which Cant and Hypocrisy are special 
ministers, keen to apprehend, and unrelenting to 
punish. Burns was self-destroyed, it is true, 
but many were guilty as accessories before the 
fact; anc it is fitting that they receive their due 
meed of punishment. 

When the bright eye was closed and the elo- 
quent lips were dumb, then the slumbering con- 
science of his country awoke; and tears of re- 
gret were shed on his unconscious tomb; and 
funds were raised, and monuments pointed to 
the skies; and universal Scotland hastened to 
claim the inheritance of glory, that the obscure 
peasant, the proscribed gauger had bequeathed 
her. Thus it is with the sons of men—and the 
point ofthe moral may be given in his own words: 

“ Prudent, cautious, self-control is wisdom’s root.” 


Let me return to my question. 

In the first place, then, Burns may be said to 
have given to Scotland a national literature. 
This is a remark of Mr. Carlyle; it is a just oue. 
Before his time there were learned men, and ex- 
cellent writers in Scotland; but there was no 
nationality in their works, beyond the incorrect 
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use of the auxiliary verbs. ‘This alone served to 
designate their whereabouts. Ini all other res- 
pects they were English, or French, or European ; 
but they were not Scotch. They did not reflect 
the Scotch mind—they did not express its pecu- 
liar character. Slight exceptions there were; 
still the general truth wasasI have stated. How 
changed is the aspect of her literature now. It 
is among the richest in the world; and the rich- 
est because the raciest. Such must ever be the 
fact; that which is general, is cold and thin. 
The peculiar, the local, the idiomatic, alone, is 
warm and vivacious, and bears the stamp of im- 
mortality. 

In the next place, though he did not create, he 
has purified, refined, and deepened the current 
of Scottish song. In this department of poetry 
he stands absolutely unrivalled. No man of any 
age or country can be compared with him. In 
the songs of Burns there is a sweetness, a pathos, 
a humour, an energy and concentration of 
thought and expression, a passionate tenderness, 
and native truthfulness of sentiment, nowhere 
else to be found combined. On this ground his 
fame will principally rest in coming ages; and 
it will rest secure. Forms of literature, schools 


of poetry, may change; the passions and affec- 
tions of the human soul are immutable, and per- 


manent as the race. Wherever, and as long as, 
young hearts shall glow with mutual fondness, 
feel the tortures of jealousy, or ‘‘the pangs of 
despised love’ —wherever the ardor of patriotism 
shall fire the manly bosom—so extensively, and 
so long shall the songs of Burns both find an 
echo, and furnish fitting utterance for these deep 
emotions. 

And even now, it is not too much to say, that 
there is not, probably, one on the list of fame, 
whose poetry has caused so many hearts to pal- 
pitate,so many cheeks to glow, and so many 
eyes to be moistened as his. Wheréver the En- 
glish tongue is understood, he is the poet of all 
ranks from the palace to the hut. For he is the 
poet and interpreter of that mighty Nature, that 
reigns in the universal heart of man, and asserts 
her dominion over all alike. Such, I conceive, 
are the claims of Burns, and such the title by 
which those claims are vindicated and enforced. 

Could the echoes of posthumous fame reach the 
ears of the departed, well might those of his 
soothe his spirit and satisfy the lofty aspirations of 
his soul. 

The poems of Burns are mostly brief and ir- 





regular efforts, it is true; fragments, as it were, 
and samples only ofhis powers. But they are 
fragments that kindle the imagination, and, like 
the foot-print of Hercules, set the mind on cal- 
culating the full height and fair proportions of 
the entire form. One of his productions, “Bruce’s 
Address to his army,” seems almost to form a 
class of itself; and may, I think, be pronounced 
to be perfect and consummate. Should the rest 
of his works perish, and history and tradition lose 
the memory of his name; and this noble ode, in 
some far distant century, be recovered—drg per 
haps from the ruins of some future Hercu- 
laneum—the unknown author would be, at once, 
pronounced a genius of the highest order, and 
assume no secondary rank among the mighty 
masters of the Lyre. 

Adieu, venerated shade. Accept this feeble 
tribute from one, who, while he notes thy errors 
with a loving severity, delights in beholding thy 
fame brightening along the tract of all coming 
time. M. 





= 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
I SAW THEE FADE. 


I saw thee fade in beauty’s hour! 
The sunny smile desert thy lip, 

Ere the young bud had bloom’d the flow’r, 
Or thou from sorrow’s cup didst sip. 


When thy.fair spirit, buoyant, gay, 
Fluttered in youthful glow elate, 

Then wertthou call’d thy Heav’nly way, 
Severe the stroke—but ’twas thy fate. 


Fond mother, then forbear to weep, 
And lay this solace to thy heart, 

Thy babe has slept an angel’s sleep, 
And bears in seraph bands a part. 


Kind father, do not call in vain," 
Suppress the oft unbidden sigh, 
Thy child is free from earthly pain, 
And dwells an angel in the sky. 


Dear sisters, check affection’s flow : 
Ah! do not mourn the Almighty’s will, 
*T was He, remember, gave the blow, 
And He will heal the wounded stil. 


Brothers, weep not that she is gone; 
Are they not blest who dwell on high? 

And her young spirit hath but flown 
ToHim, the God who bade her die. 


Pure friendship! breathe thy hallow’d lay ; 
Devotion! kneel at virtue’s shrine— 
Spotless she sought her homeward way, 
Kind Heav’n! now claim her, she ié thine. 
L. E. M. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
OLD STEPHEN. 
[A true Srory.] 
When my friend B. came into possession of 
Laurel Hill, the driver on the place was “Old 


much trusted and indeed altogether trustworthy, 


ed in years his temper grew worse instead of 
better, and it was noticed that he used the sym- 
bol of his authority upon the people under his 
command more and more freely. They bore 
with him, however, good naturedly enough, 
many of them being his lineal decendants, and a 


insome degree. The elder negroes often turn- 
ed him from his purposes of severity by remon- 
strance and entreaties; the younger ones evaded 
him and kept out of his way until he had forgot 
the offence, for his memory had become short 
and imperfect. He was submitted to the more 
readily, because with all his harshness he was 
strictly impartial, and the children were often 
heard singing— 
“1 don’t care how you share ’em, 
So long as you share ’em even!” 

But in process of time there came upon him a 
fondness for drinking, which at last caused his 
deposition, and instead of overseeing his fellow- 
slaves, he was mounted on a marsh tackey and 
made cattle driver. Horseback exercise, how- 
ever, did not compensate him for the loss of his 
accustomed occupation of correcting unfortun- 
ate delinquents, and, not to let his instrument of 
discipline lie idle, he took to flogging his wife 
Die. I have said that he was a little withered in- 
firm old fellow; Die, who was much younger 
than he and had accepted his hand in wedlock 
only that she might enjoy the dignity of ‘driver’s 
wife,” was a tall, portly, well made woman, very 
little past the prime of life. Habitual subservi- 
ency to him induced her to suffer his ill treat- 
ment patiently for some time, but the evil at last 
became intolerable, and she came to her master 
tocomplain. Being struck with the difference 
between the two in physical power he merely 
laughed and said to her, “why do you not defend 
yourself? You are strongerthanhe. Take his 
whip from him when he attacks you again, and 
ifhe will not be quiet, give it to him soundly.” 
He thought no more of the matter and soon re- 
turned to the city. 

At the end of about a week the household in 
—— street was astonished by the apparition of 


old Stephen on horseback and in petticoats. He 
was dressed in his wife’s garment, afoot or more 

toolong for him, and wore her handkerchief 
twisted jauntily about his head. He entered the 

yard, and it appeared had ridden, if not the whole 

way, atleast from his entrance into town side- 

wise, sitting affectedly with his leg thrown over 

the pommel of the saddle like a woman. He 

was perfectly sober; nay, there was a gentle ex- 

pression of sadness almost amounting to melan- 

choly, upon his wrinkled visage. When he 

stated the object of his journey, convulsions of 
laughter shook his little circle of hearers, which 

they afterwards recollected with some touches of 
remorse. He had, it seems, undertaken to cor- 
rect his better half for some domestic misdemean- 

or, and she, acting upon her master’s suggestion, 

had wrested his whip from him and in the fray 

had thrown him to the floor where she held him 

until he promised not to strike her again. Hav- 
ing been overpowered by a woman he declared 
himself unworthy the name and outward condi- 
tion ofa man, and had therefore come to surren- 
der his horse and give up his masculine office of 
tending cattle, and ask for women’s clothes and 
woman’s work. All this was said with great 
gravity, and he then stood in silence awaiting 
the answer of his master. But although he 
wished to shew himself unmoved by the shouts 
of those who heard him, he was obviously un- 
prepared for the contempt and ridicule which 
were showered upon him, and his mortification 
was unspeakable when he was ordered to dress 
himself properly and return forthwith to his duty. 
Yet he obeyed without a word, anda jacket and 
pair of breeches being provided for him, as he 
had left his own behind him expressly for his 
wife’s wearing, he bestrode his rough little steed 
and went his way quite chap-fallen, carrying 
with him the gown, &c. which he had worn, tied 
up in the handkerchief that had been wrapped 
round his head. He arrived at the plantation at 
night-fall, put his horse in the stable, and took 
up his station sullenly in the chimney-corner of 
his own cabin. 

Early next morning the dairy girl going to the 
pen to milk her cows became aware of something 
swinging in the mossy live-oak above her head, 
and on looking up, lo! there she saw old Stephen 
hanging from one of its massive branches in the 
same costume which he wore on his journey 
to town. With the lash of his whip he had 
formed the fatal noose; on his head Die’s hand- 
kerchief was twisted creole fashion; and her 
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long cotton petticoat and blue gown dangled 
ar below the ends of his toes. 

Thus terminated the career of old Stephen, a 
spirit more unbending and unconquerable than 
Napoleon himself. His soul, if not his complex- 
ion, was Roman, and his name should have been 
Brutus or Cato. 

Ah! how little, when we drove him from us 
with scornful jests, did we anticipate the tragical 
end of this singular and unheard of Farce. 

D. 








VES BLOVES. 


A TALE OF CHANGES. 
Translated for the SourHeRN Rosx, from the 
German of Tromlitz. 

(Continued from page 25.) 

CHAP. IV. 

THE THREE GRACES. 

Scarcely had he reached his lodgings, where 





he was received by old Caspar with an almost 
malicious smile, when Julius threw himself upon 
the sofa, closed his eyes, and by the spell of im- 
agination recalled to his mind those three graces, 
Clementina, Constantia, and Augusta. The 
image of Clementina he easily permitted to float 
away; yet one bitter remembrance fastened it- 
self to that deceitful form, and detained it strong- 
ly fora moment. More winning, more stead- 
fast, was the appearance of the dark-haired Con- 
stantia before him. Her large speaking eyes 
looked upon him witha knowing expression; her 
beautifully formed mouth, from which so many 
sensible remarks proceeded, again opened to 
give him a confiding welcome. Did she know 
why I travelled to Neufchatel? Ah, my mother 
could not have kept such a secret from her !—Yet 
that would be fatal! thought he, and he grasped 
her image fast in his mind, pressed his eyes closer 
and closer together, and was determined on ex- 
ecuting his future designs with so much the more 
confidence, as that long, lean, yellow Augusta— 
no, no! that slender, dazzling-white image, with 
her violet-eyes, and Madonna-countenance, stood 
before him. I am your own betrothed, she 
seemed to say to him, in a languishing voice.— 
Thou wast so! said he, breaking out furiously. 
He then sprang from the sofa, and exclaimed 
with a feeling of the deepest mortification, Fool 
that I was! 
What is your command, my dear master, said 
old Caspar, as he re-entered the room. 
Nothing! answered Julius in a murmuring 

fone. 


You don’t seem to have come back in a very 


silence after a pause. 

With the best in the world! 

. But you must be distracted—why what is the 
meaning of that_sefa-cushion under your arm? 

Julius smiling put back the cushion into its 
place. The thought, under what association he 
could ofall things have pressed that cushion to 
himself, extorted the smile. 

Repose fled from him, too, when he retired to 
his bed. The lovely Three flitted around him, 
chased the slumbers from his weary eyes, and 
finally dissolved themselves, garlanded with 
poppies and roses, into a lovely morning-dream, 
from which he awoke not until disturbed by the 
piercing rays of the sun. 

The human heart must certainly be formed of 
singular materials. To-day it capriciously shuts 
itself up against every feeling, and fancies itself 
happy in this desolation; to-morrow it not only 
opens the silent porch, through which the faith- 
ful friend, the acquaintance, the only-beloved 
can confidentially enter, but it throws open both 
door and gateway, anda thousand impressions, 
with butterfly wings, flutter as acceptable guests 
in the desolate hall, and are greeted with a cordial 
welcome. It is true, they generally fly away just 
as quickly, but the dear ones that remain behind 
take that moment to storm and struggle wildly 
around the only abiding-place, which is there 
prepared for bliss. 

Clementina had thus flown. In the garland- 
vision of the dream, crowned only with poppies, 
she had quickly disappeared; but Constantia and 
Augusta both continued struggling around the 
silent place, as he issued forth from his room re- 
calling his dream to memory, and meditating on 
the past and the future. He remarked not the 
shrewd look of old Caspar who brought him 
coffee, and he made no answer to the inquiry 
how he had slept. He drank mechanically one 
cup after another, and not until Caspar ask- 
ed permission to accompany him, when he 
should perhaps in a few days go out to Lord Van 
Moer’s, did he awake from his brooding silence. 
Starting up violently he said, in afew days only! 
—I go immediately! 

After all, then, the gracious lady your mother 
will be very much delighted, when she learns 
that her wishes at last are to be gratified here. 
What wishes? interrupted Julius. 

Do you suppose, my excellent master, replied 





Caspar, that people of my sort know nothing, 
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and give themselves no concern about what hap- 
pens to their betters?’ My daughterimmediately 
wrote me that the lady Constantia was your ap- 
pointed bride. 

Indeed? interrupted Julius, without particu- 
larly hearing what he said; for his thoughts had 
already started off to the villa on the lake. 

Icould not, to be sure, feel so very much pleas- 
ed with it myself, murmured the old man; for I 
never have been able to get the lady Augusta out 
of my mind; but when I heard that the poor child 
was obliged to marry an old husband, I felt sorry 
enough for her, I must confess; but what can’t 
be cured must be endured. 

Julius just then sipped off his last cup, and set 
it down violently on the table. 

To be sure, continued the old man, beauty is 
certainly a gift of heaven, and lady Constantia— 
ah, I know her well!—She is a nice, beautiful 
lady, and lady Van Moer, I allow is not hand- 
some, but then she is as good as an angel! 

Not handsome? exclaimed Julius as hesprang 
from the sofa: she has become as beautiful as an 
angel; dazzling is her complexion; no pearl-rose 
ever dipped its velvet leaves in a softer red than 
that which breathed the beauty over Augusta’s 
cheek. Her form—oh, that all this had but just 
unfolded, oh that it had been my destiny to have 
first beheld it, when it was forever lost to me! 

Look you, my dear master, said Caspar, inter- 
rupting these exclamations with his phlegmatic 
serenity; such is the way of this world; what we 
esteem to-day as nothing, becomes precious to 
us to-morrow ; what to-day we think is not worth 
the trouble of acquiring, how madly we runafter 
to-morrow ! 

Now what is the meaning of these old thread- 
bare proverbs? 

They warn you not to repeat over with the 
lady Constantia your late experience. Make 
sure of heras quick as possible, before a second 
Lord Van Moer appears and snatches away the 
bride. 

Silence! said Julius peevishly, and at that mo- 
ment the tobacco-case occurred to his mind. 
Put the horses to, said he, immediately; we ride 

out, you accompany me! 

Caspar went simpering away to execute the 
command.—The carriage conveyed the master 
and servant to the villa on the lake. . 


CHAP. V. 
THE TALENTED LADIES 


Lord Van Moer was again sitting in pleasing } 


— 


repose before the door, smoking his pipe, and 
bade Juliusahearty welcome. Sitdown here by 
me, dear cousin, this spot is so shady, and the air 
is not so damp as yonder by the lake, said he, 
forcing him into a great arm-chair, which stood 
with its back to the house. Julius could not de- 
cline the invitation: he sat down and attempted 
to shove the unwieldy chair round sidewise, so 
that at least he might have the house and the 
glass-door partly in his view. In vain; the pon- 
derous chair bored its feet deeper and deeper in 
the soft earth, and stirred not an inch from its 
place. 

You have not yet told me how your lady-bride 
strikes you, began the little thick-set Dutchman. 
When I was at your age, he continued with a 
goudnatured smile, every beautiful girl electrified 
me, as indeed is pretty much the case still; when 
I was engaged to my dear wife, the price-current 
could not halfso abruptly hurry me away from 
her side to the exchange, as you left us yester- 
day. The ladies were perfectly astonished. Now 
tell me how you are pleased with the lady Con- 
stantia? 

Oh particularly, excellently, said Julius with a 
distracted air, as he sprang up to look towards 
the door. 

Peter! exclaimed Lord Van Moer to his old 
servant, the gentleman has some order to give 
you. 

Nothing, nothing indeed, said Julius in a tone of 
desperation, and again sat down suddenly on the 
old arm-chair. 

The lady Falkenberg, said the little man after 
this interruption, is quite a talented girl; she 
sings like a nightingale, and paints very cleverly. 

Alas! sighed Julius and thought of the paint- 
ing apparatus. 

Alas? why alas? briskly interrupted Van 
Moer, are you not an admirer of talents in the 
fair sex ? 

Not particularly ! 

Wonderful! In our Indian possessions the 
smallest talent in a female slave is reckoned at a 
very high price If she performs only a little on 
the tambourin, has a pleasing voice, or can do 
anything else, the slave-dealers will immediately 
ask for her a hundred florins or more above the 
common rate. 

Hem! interrupted Julius, ina tone of humour; 
in these parts we often rate talents at a higher 
price than that. 


How so? inquired the old lord. 
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The man sells his freedom and the lady pur- 
chases it by means of the decoy of talent. 

I don’t understand that! said Van Moer calm- 
ly, as he knocked out the ashes from his pipe, 
and laid it by his side: explain yourself more 
clearly, there is something interesting in that re- 
mark. 

Best and dearest of cousins, said Julius impa- 
tiently, I thought I had spoken explicitly enough, 
and that you could understand me. ‘The talents 
of our young ladies are the decoy ducks, that al- 
lure us into the net; with some Italian air they 
quaver themselves into our hearts, and with their 
paint-brushes they show off the prince of demons 
as an angel. We take hold, and are caught! 
But as soon as we are in the net, their talen’: 
are no longer cultivated for us, but only at our 
expense; the songs are for other ears, and we 
pay for every cavatina by aspoiled dinner. For 
other eyes are the tobacco-cases painted, added 
he with bitterness: and we are only the simple- 
ton-brushes, by which they well know how to 
bring grace and ornament to their painting- 
presents ! 

But the poetesses? said Van Moer with some 
animation: are you not going to say one word 
about them ? 

They are the worst of all! When young 
ladies, they are in the state of primeval inno- 
cence, since they idealize every thing, and exalt 
every cabbage garden into a paradise; at this 
period they see in us only the powerful, impos 
ing lords of creation, and they wind their tender 
limbs about us, as the ivy twines itselfround the 
elm. But assoon as they have eaten of the tree 
of knowledge, the paradise disappears ; the bark 
of the elm, which was once so smooth and soft, 
seems to them now too rough, and the demigod 
stands like tiresome Adam, an exile before the 
gate of Paradise. But the angel with the flam- 
ing sword, nay even the serpent himself, who 
looks down from the tree over the walls of para- 
dise, both invite them to seek once more their lost 
ideal. They hasten over again into the para- 
dise land of imagination, where they search 
anew for their lost season of roses, their dreams, 
their sentimentalities ; and benevolent souls are 
never a-wanting to assist them in the pursuit, 
and partake in their sentimentalizings and 
sighs. The poor husband inthe mean time is 
combatting in the kingdom of realities against 
neceasity and the cares of a maintenance; seeks 
in that real world for the wherewithal to main- 


tain the ideals, and starves after all at that table of 
the gods, where his spouse is banquetting, sur- 
rounded by Apollo, Mars, Hercules, and the 
other demigods. 

I have not entirely comprehended you, my ex- 
cellent cousin, said Van Moer goodnaturedly: 
being not very familiar with the mythology, which 
you have so strangely interwoven with Chris- 
tianity, a great deal of it is not clear to me; I only 
understand this much, that you must have al- 
ready undergone a good many sad experiences. 
Have you then ever been married ? 

God be thanked, not yet! answered Julius 
with an air of triumph. 

Well, answered the old man, putting rather a 
strong emphasis into his words, then you know 
nothing of the experience of an Adam, and in any 
case you can only judge of it by the wasps that 
swarm round the apple of your Eve! But your 
harangue might have given me some distur- 
bance; for, alas, my wife is a poetess, and I— 
(here he arose with gravity, and stretched out 
his little figure) I am neither a Hercules nor an 
Apollo, but a poor child of Adam, banished long 
ago from the paradise of youth, by that angel 
with the flaming sword, Time. But it is to be 
hoped that you will allow of some exceptions, 
added he smiling ; for I fear, if the ladies knew 
how severe a judgment you have passed upon 
them, they would never forgive you—certainly 
they would not now regret having undertaken 
their excursion on the lake, whereby they have 
been deprived of the enjoyment of listening to 
your valuable observations upon talented ladies. 

Have the ladies ventured alone upon the wa- 
ter? inquired Julius with eagerness. 

I beg pardon; Lord Bornwald accompanied 
them, answered Lord Van Moer. Besides, my 
wife is so anxious on the water, that she certain- 
ly would not enter a boat alone. In this respect 
she is not like me: so many voyages to the In- 
dies have given me confidence on that element. 

Will the ladies return soon? said Julius, inter- 
rupting Lord Van Moer’s introduction to the 
narrative of his travels. 

Probably. Lord Bornwald indeed proposed 
to sail over to Charbonnet on the opposite shore; 
but I hope they have thought better of it, other- 
wise they will not be back before evening. 

This was a thunder-stroke for Julius’s impa- 
tience. Well—not at home—a water excursion 
with Lord Bornwald—probably the person for 
whom the tobacco-case was intended—the inti- 
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mate of the family, who, it would seem, is not 
entirely unacceptable to the lady of the house— 
these thoughts rushed across his mind. While 
thus the victim and sport of a tormenting jeal- 
ousy, the worst of it was, that he himself did not 
know, which of the two ladies was exactly in 
question. 

You must now be contented with my society 
till the return of the ladies, dear cousin, said 
the old lord smiling, as Julius, sunk in thought, 
stood with a moody countenance before him. 
But, (he continued in a friendly tone,) have 
patience; if I am not mistaken, I see yonder a 
pennon fluttering. Yes, yes, it is they! 

It is they! exclaimed Julius, and plunged into 
the house. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 








SONG— “NEVER, NEVER LOVE!” 
Imitated from the old English. 
I. 
Wherefore, young heart, borrow 
What must evil prove! 
Love is but a sorrow, 
Tears are born of love! 
’Tis a pleasure failing, 
Tis a restless ailing, 
Bringing woe and wailing— 
Wherefote would’st thou love! 
Il. 
Touch it not, I pray thee— 
Thus it still must prove; 
It will oft assay thee, 
But, oh! never love. 
’Tis a cruel paining, 
Hope and joy restraining,— 
Cursing and complaining 
Are the lot of love! 
III. 
Think about it never, 
Lest it thus should move ; 
With a swift foot sever 
From the side of love: 
Fly him as a sadness, 
Parent oft of madness, 
Still the foe of gladness,— 
Never, never love! 
W.G.S. 
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Coleridge relates of his school-master, Boyer, 
that after having flogged him, he always gave 
him an extra cut, saying, “there, take that, for 
being so ugly.” 


The Duke de Nemours, the second son of 
Louis Phillippe, laid the first stone of a Moham- 
medan mosque, previous to his departure from 
the coast of Africa. 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


“ Paul may plant, Apollos may water, but God alone can 
give the increase.” 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
LIFE A BLESSING. 
I am aware of the actual miseries, temptations, 
imperfections and trials, which generally attend 
on life in the present state of society. I am 
aware how often it is said of the very young 
when they die, thatit is better for them to be taken 
than to remain. I am aware too that when the 
voice of high and solemn duty commands, even 
life itself must weigh as a feather in the scale, 
and be cheerfully exposed in the face of loftier 
considerations. Nevertheless, in spite of all 
these exceptions, every wise and reflecting mind 
must regard life as a positive and actual blessing. 
It is a libel on God’s own mightiest handiwork 
to consider it otherwise. 1 shudder when I hear 
the inexperienced or the impatient, under some 
slight visitation of inconvenience or disappoint- 
ment, rashly utterthe wish that they were dead. 
There is enormous impiety as well as enormous 
folly in such declarations. Ina majority of such 
cases, it would no doubt be found, that like the 
man inthe well known fable, if death should 
actually come in obedience to the call, these 
presumptuous martyrs to their own impatience 
would entreat him to wait a little longer. Be- 
sides, as it is sometimes a duty to lay down our 
lives, so is itequally a duty to endure their continu- 
ance even under the most distressing circum- 
stances. But how seldom, and how few, 
comparatively speaking, are those distressing 
circumstances, which render it justifiable to pro- 
nounce life any thing, short of the highest bless- 
ing! What is the meaning of that instinctive 
dread and avoidance of death throughout the 
whole of animated being? Is it not a proof 
that life isclung to convulsively and fondly as an 
inconceivable treasure? Why do we congratulate 
the pilgrim of many years that he has been 
spared to reach a good old age?’ Why, when a 
tender infant is in peril, do we rush to preserve 
its life, calling upon all the skill and resources of 
science, and awakening all the sympathies of 
surrounding society, to keep that precious thread 
from bursting asunder? Ah, it is no small boon 
that we have been permitted to breathe this sweet 
and elastic air so long—that we have been 
allowed to witness and to share the glowing in- 
terest, and the busy vivacity of God’s fair crea- 
tion—that our daily recurring wants have been 
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suffered to approximate so far and no farther 
towards pain, as to administer a vast amount of 
enjoyment in their regular gratification—that we 
have partaken the exalted satisfaction of perfor- 
ming long courses of interesting duty—that we 
have been able to indulge, day after day, and year 
after year, in the thousand varieties of moral and 
social sympathy-that our curiosity has beencease- 
lessly awakened,and ceaselessly gratified-that we 
have been employed in acquiriug and communi- 
cating knowledge, and that we are gently led 
forward, from period to period, by the united 
hands of memory and hope! Say what you 
please of the miseries of human life in general, 
who is not conscious of far more happiness than 
has just been shadowed forth in the preceding 
description? And when in addition to these in- 
stances of life’s intrinsic value, you consider that 
you have been spared for further repentance and 
preparation—that a moment may yet arrive, 
which shall make you a better being, inspire 
you with a deeper abhorrence of sin, awaken 
within you stronger tendencies to virtue, impart 
to you truer views of existence, and render you 
a fitter and happier candidate for the realities of 
eternity—who,as he pauses one moment and 
finds that he is still here, while thousands have 
fallen on his right and left, finds that he is not 
yet swept away—not yet hurried over the irrevo- 
cable precipice—who will not erect on the spot 
a monument in his grateful heart ? 

We are to regard our exemption from extreme 
sufferings of various kinds as another special 
instance of the same benignantinterposition. Add 
together all the pains and torments that have 
ever been endured by human nature, and they 
will not amount to the millionth part of what 
might have been man’s lot to bear. ‘The strings 
of all our systems might have been strung only 
to discord and to pain. Agony, unceasing, in- 
tolerable agony, is at this moment lurking within 
a hairs-breadth of every sentient being, and is 
only withheld from grasping its helpless prey 
by that divinely benevolent power, which attunes 
and balances the inmost recesses of our frames. 
Thus pain instead of being as it might have been 
a general law of our condition, is rendered a 
very faint and slight exception to it, and is no 
doubt made to subserve the highest and most 
beneficent purposes. When I contemplate the 
gloomy and awful depths of anguish that might 
have been the doom of every creature born into 
the world, it seems as if I felt and saw the word 





salvation, salvation, written and stampt on every 
fibre throughout the living universe. Existence 
is but one perpetual rescue. The black, dark, 
hideous domain of possible misery is all the 
time yielding up new conquests to the glorious 
sceptre of actual happiness. And, not long nor 
many are the glances required to be cast on each 
of our lives, in order to verify from our person- 
al experience the truth of these general repre- 
sentations. May it not be confidently asked of 
every individual, if on the whole, he has ever 
been called to endure more mental or bodily an- 
guish, than was necessary for his salutary dis- 
cipline? Most of us have at times been the 
subjects of severe disease. Tell me why that 
disease was permitted to go no farther—why it 
was not incurable—why it did not disorganize 
and break up the very texture of our constitu- 
tions—why it has not confined us for life to the 
chamber of sickness—why we are now in tran- 
quil and painless repose. Most of us have been 
subjected to the fluctuations of this earthly scene 
where labor, rest, poverty, wealth, want, and 
abundance seem to be distributed with an irregu- 
lar and undiscriminating hand. Why have we 
each been preserved from the extreme of galling 
indigence? Why have our disappointments been 
so few, and those few so soon replaced by hope? 
Why have we not been plunged into irremedia- 
ble despair and misery? When we think of 
these things, can we doubt that a particular 
Providence follows each of us through every 
scene—better and kinder, and more powerful 
than the guardian genius of ancient heathen 
times—sheltering us from danger on this side— 
and saying to pain, distress, infirmity on that, thus 


far shall ye go and no further ? 
APOLLOs. 








Lady Byron, like her deceased lord, is repre- 
sented as being extremely partial to marine ex- 
cursions. It is stated asa well known fact that 
she has often put to sea in her yacht in a fresh 
breeze or rather moderate gale of wind, when 
other vessels were seeking shelter in the nearest 
harbour. 


The town of Topsfield, (Mass.) sent, during 
the last year, two hundred thousand pairs of shoes, 
of various kinds, to the South and West, and 
two young men who commenced business a 
few years ago, with a capital of but a few hun- 
dreds of dollars, manufactured last year, ninety 
thousand pairs, and their sales amounted to 
$30,000. 
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THE PRUNING KNIFE, 
REMARKS 


ON THE 


EDINBURGH REVIEW, NO. 135. 


Abuses of the Press.—This article is ascribed 
to Lord Brougham. 





It partakes of his fulness, 
rapidity and carelessness. It is a specimen of 
powerful but ramblmg composition. While 
complaining of the abuses of the Press, his lord- 
ship rather grazes the goal himself, and invades 
the sanctuary of private feelings, almost as much 
asthe writers whom hecondemns. ‘ What pos- 
sible right,” he asks, ‘‘can the Colburns and 
other booksellers have to torture the feelings of 
living persons” by publications assailing the 
characters of their deceased friends?—We can 
well imagine the connexions of Lord Eldon and 
other eminent persons addressing the same 
question to the Edinburgh Reviewer, after read- 
ing his pungent lampoons on the objects of their 
affections. 

Some of his portraitures of character are de- 
lightful. But the article is in several respects 
open to criticism. On Lord Eldon, we have the 
following sentences, which, after the most patient 
study, and the most charitable and analytical con- 
struction, we can make out to be only grossly 
tautological. ‘‘ He had a sagacity almost unri- 
valled ; a penetration of mind at once quick and 
sure ; a shrewdness so great as to pierce through 
each feature of his peculiarly intelligent counten- 
ance ; a subtlety so nimble, that it materially im- 
paired the strength of his other qualities.” 
Really, if the dictionaries are not mistaken, all 
this profuse display of words might have been 
saved by saying, in the language of the opening 
sentence, that Lord E. “had a sagacity almost 
unrivalled,”’ 

The reviewer ascribes to Lord Wellington, 
Lord Liverpool, and their colleagues, a mean- 
spirited love of office, because they yielded to the 
wishes of George the Fourth respecting the trial 
ofhis Queen. Butas they would certainly have 
been succeeded, had they resigned their places, 
either by the whigs, whom they deemed danger- 
ous to the kingdom, or by persons notoriously 
incompetent, cannot a little principle be allowed 
them for adhering to their posts, in face of the 
tremendous storm of unpopularity which the 
Reviewer himself says approached them from all 
quarters ? 

There isin this article a great deal of mere 
F 








declamation about the abuses of the press; very 
little philosophical precisien ; very little illustra- 
tion; scarcely any definite principles established, 
or clear lines of view laid down. The most satis- 
factory statement perhaps is that which traces 
the increased licentiousness of the press during 
the last twenty years to the faults and misde- 
meanors of persons in high life. The reviewer 
writes like a man who has suffered and is still 
The fol- 
lowing is an instance of the plunging style of 
composition which forgets or contradicts in the 
latter part of an article what has been insisted 
upon in the first. We are told, page 34, Amer. 
Edit. that ‘“‘the grievous abuses of the press we 
have been exposing are fatal to that great en- 
gine of public instruction.” But in a former 
passage (page 28,) itis said, “ the result is, that 
as an organ of instruction the power of the press 
is not at all diminished.” You make your read- 
ers giddy, Mr. Reviewer! 

The new chastisement of Lady Bury for her 
Diary of the times of George the Fourth and 
Queen Caroline seems to be well deserved. 

In one of the rich and happy quotations from 
Cicero, we observe that reprehendendis is printed 
for reperiendis; we hope it was not the fault of 
the American publisher. 

Principles of Mathematical Reasoning.—As 
close, commanding, and masculine a piece of logic 
as ever was written. It is a choice morsel for 
the lovers of hard study. The Edinburgh Re- 
view seems indeed to be the evil genius of Mr. 
Whewell. For the last half-dozen years it has 
fought nearly half a dozen desperate battles with 
him on the loftiest heights of science. The sub- 
ject of the:present dispute is, whether the certainty 
of mathematical reasoning depends upon the 
mere words and definitions of mathematicians, 
or upon axioms, which represent the actual reali- 
ties of things. The Reviewer contends that the 
whole business rests upon the definitions, and 
seems to us to carry the day. The article con- 
cludes with some sharp criticisms upon a work 
on geometry recently published by Mr. Whewell, 
and gives us occasion to suggesthere a reflec- 
tion which has often occurred to our minds— 
how much more popular and even delightful 
would mathematical studies prove, ifthe authors 
had the art of expressing themselves more intelligi- 
bly! Three quarters of the difficulties and dis- 
gusts attendant on this science, from the common 
school arithmetic up to the highest treatise on 
fluxions, are occasioned by an absence of that 
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happy tact, which should fully and distinctly ex- 
press in language the ideas of the writer, and 
exactly divine the wants which exist in the mind 
of the unlearned student. We feel confident 
that some great revolution as respects the popu- 
larity of abstract science is yet to take place, 
when aman or men of the right genius shall 
arise, whose mission it shall be, to make these 
rough places even, and these crooked paths 
straight. 

Jardine on the use of Torture.—The discussion 
of a somewhat interesting antiquarian question. 
It amply demonstrates, what several writers 
have denied, that repeated instances of torture 
took place, by the order of English tribunals, 
from the reign of Henry the Eighth to so late as 
the year 1640. 

Russia, Turkey, and Circassia.—A paper of 
considerable interest, though not very significant, 
or conclusive, respecting those three countries, 
which now occupy so important a space in the 
eye of Europe. 

Life of William Wilberforce.—As might be ex- 
pected, a very rich piece of biographical criti- 
cism. ‘The writer, however, seems to have mis- 
takenly used the word exegetical in some sense 
which it never bears among theologians. 

Miss Martineau.—More feathers are here 
plucked from the oracular cap of Miss Mar- 
tineau. 

Lord Brougham’s speech on slavery.—The at- 
tention of the public is here called to the subject 
of importing free laborers from East India and 
other parts, to supply the place of slave labour 
which has been withdrawn by recent measures 
ofthe British government. The writer is op- 
posed to the plan, on account of the abuses to 
which it is liable. It appears to us that he ought 
to devise remedies to the abuses, instead of op- 
posing the plan altogether. To prevent free 
Jabourers from being introduced into the West 
India Islands, savours pretty considerably of an 
abridgment of general liberty. May not a little 
jealousy of the prosperity of the West India 
sugar planters, and apprebensions for East In- 
dia interests, be at the bottom of the reviewer’s 
righteous indignation ? 

Claims of the Whigs and Tories.—A short, but 
pithy party-paper. Itisa reply toa late Quar- 
terly on the same subject. 

Trades’ Unions and Strikes.—Certain trades- 
men of England are accustomed to combine, in 
order to extort higher wages from their employ- 


ers, and secure themselves from oppression. 
But a more intolerable oppression can hardly be 
conceived than that which they exercise over 
those who will not join them, and who dare to 
work for lower wages. Their system is nearly 
as outrageous and murderous as that of the 
Thugs in India. This article enters at great 
length into a description of it, and demonstrates 
that it is alike injurious to the workmen, to the 
manufacturers, and to the country at large. 
Measures are under contemplation in the British 
Parliament to arrest this enormous evil. S. G. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
IMAGES OF BEAUTY! 


Images of beauty! rise! 

Stir my faney, bless mine eyes, 
Come in dreams, and come by day, 
Drive each colder thought away. 


Brightly with your visions glow, 
Heaven above, and earth below ; 
All around, where’er I turn, 
Cloudlessly your glories burn. 


Guide me at your own sweet will, 
All my soul with rapture fill ; 
Linger near me, o’er me bow, 
Bathe my cheek, my lips, my brow, 


Let me feel my pulses start 

AsI press you to my heart, 

Make that heart your joyful shrine, 
And be ever, ever mine! 








LITERARY NOTICES, 


POEMS BY RUFUS DAWES. 

S. Colman, 141 Nassau street, New York, 
proposes to publish by subscription a volume of 
poems by Rufus Dawes, comprising : 

GeERALDINE—A Romance of Real Life. 

Sr. Joun’s Eve—A Fairy Tale. 

LancasteR—A National Poem. 

Occasionat Pozems—Comprising Songs and 
Odes. 

Fueitive Pieces. 

The Volume will be put to press as soon as 
500 are subscribed for. It will be printed from 
new type, on superior paper, and delivered to 
subscribers in 
Fine Cloth, ONE DOLLAR @ copy. 
Extra Binding, with giltedges, rwo DOLLARS a.copy. 

The readers of the New York Mirror and sev- 
eral other popular periodicals, will recollect the 
varied muse which has so often graced their 
columns, and will be glad to see the scattered 








| flowers of Mr. Dawes twined together. 
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The Washington “Native American” re- 
marks, in reference to the accomplished author 
of these poems, that ‘“ with him poetry is an art 
as well as an inspiration, and genius kindling her- 
self amid the classic vales and fountains of an- 
cient lore, is made to assume in verse the loftiest 
and most beautiful garb. Dawes isa poet whose 
lines will ever be the model of correct taste and 
elegant diction, while his imagination, brilliant 
with the bright pictures, that the poet only sees, 
throws over the whole a charm that will not 
easily be broken.” 


Incidents of Travel in Greece, Turkey, Russia, 
and Poland; by the author of Incidents of Travel 
in Egypt, Arabia, Petrea, and the Holy Land. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1838. 

It is a perfect delight to travel with this author. 
One can see remote countries with every object 
bright and clear as day-light, without sea sickness 
or toil. The influence of his writings is greatly 
like that produced by a fine sunny morning when 
one is starting on a real journey. ‘The follow- 
ing is a beautiful tribute to missionary ladies. 

“THE MISSIONARY’S WiFE.—There is something 
exceedingly interesting in a missionary’s wife. A 
soldier’s is more so, for she follows him to dan- 
ger and perhaps to death, but glory waits him if 
he falls, and while she weeps she is proud. I 
repeat it, there is something exceedingly inter- 
esting in a missionary’s wife. She who had been 
cherished asa plant that the winds must not 
breathe on too rudely, recovers from the shock 
of a separation from her friends to find herself in 
a land of barbarians, where her loud cry of dis- 
tress can never reach their ears. New ties twine 
round her heart, and the tender and helpless girl 
changes her very nature and becomes the staff 
and support of the man. In his hours of des- 
pondency she raises his drooping spirit, she 
bathes his aching head, she smooths his pillow 
Vol. Ist. p. 192. 

The work is for sale at Mr. Babcock’s. 














Curious botanical fact.—The assertion of Sir 
H. Davy that no species of plant will vegetate 
downwards, has been lately contradicted by an 
eminent florist in London, who placed the bulb 
ofa narcissus in a large glass vase filled with 
water. The narcissus is now on the point of 
coming into flower downwards, a large pod of 
bloom and several leaves being already visible. 

In a single year 3558 new dramatic pieces 





FLOWER-GATHERING. 





THE LEG. 
(From the German. ) 

In the autumn of 1782, the surgeon, Louis 
Thevenet, of Calais, received an anonymous 
letter, requiring his attendance on the following 
day at a certain house not far from the town, and 
requesting him to bring with him the necessary 
instruments for amputating a limb. Thevenet 
was, at that period, renowned far and wide for 
his skill, and it was by no means uncommon for 
patients to send for him from England, in order 
to be guided by his judgment in cases of more 
than ordinary importance. He had been long 
attached to the army, and, though of somewhat 
uncouth manner, was universally beloved on ac- 
count of the kindness of his disposition. 

Thevenet puzzled a long time over the anonym- 
ous communication. Both time and place were 
indicated with the greatest exactness; at such an 
hour, and at such a spot, would he be expected ; 
but, as before observed, the letter bore no signa- 
ture. “A hoax, in all probability,” was the con- 
clusion he arrived at, and he resolved not to go. 

Three days afterward he received a similar in- 
vitation, though couched in more pressing terms, 
with the announcement that a carriage would be 
at his door at nine the next morning, to convey 
him to the appointed spot. 

Searcely had the clock finished striking the 
hour of nine, on the following morning, when a 
handsome open carriage drove to the surgeon’s 
door; he made no further hesitation, but enter- 
edit. Ashe got in, he inquired of the coachman 
whither he was going to drive him, and the man 
replied in the English language, “{ do not 
meddle with things that are no business of 
mine.” 

“QO ho! so Lhave to do with an Englishman, 
you surly dog,” replied Thevenet. 

The coach arrived at length at the appointed 
house. ‘Who amI to see—who lives here— 
who is ill?” asked Thevenet of the coachman, as 
he left the carriage. The man repeated his for- 
mer answer, and was thanked for his civility in 
terms very much resembling those above quoted. 
He was received at the door by a handsome 
young man, about twenty-eight years old, who 
conducted him up a staircase to a large room. 
His accent betrayed him to be a native of Great 
Britain. Thevenet addressed him in English, 
and was replied to with much politeness. 

“You desired my attendance,” said the sur- 
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“Tam very grateful for the trouble you have 
taken to visit me. Pray rest yourself; here are 
refreshments of all kinds, if you wish anything 
before performing the operation.” 

“ First of all, sir, let me see and examine the 
patient; possibly it may not be necessary to pro- 
ceed to amputation.” 

“It will be necessary, Monsieur Thevenet. 
Let me entreat you to be seated. I have the full- 
est confidence in you—listen to me. Here is a 
purse containing a hundred guineas, they are 
yours when the operation is over, let the result 
be what itmay. If, on the contrary, you refuse 
to fulfil my wishes—you see this loaded pistol— 
you are in my power, and, as sure as you are 
alive, I shoot you dead on the spot.” 

“Sir, your pistol does not in the least alarm 
me. What is ityourequire? ‘Tell meat once, 
without further preface, for what purpose have 
I been summoned here ?” 

“You must cut off my right leg.” 

“With all my heart, sir, and your head as 
well, if you please: but, if I am not mistaken, 
your leg appears perfectly sound. You sprang 
up the staircase just now, with all the agility of 
a rope-dancer. What is the matter with your 
leg?” 

“ Nothing whatsoever, only off it must come.” 

“ Sir, you are a fool!” 

“That, Monsieur Thevenet, is no business of 
yours.” 

“ What sin has that well-shapen limb of yours 
committed ?” 

*“ None; but have you made up your mind to 
take it off?” 

“ Sir, you are a stranger to me, and I should 
like to have proofs of your being of sound mind.” 

‘Monsieur Thevenet, will you grant my re- 
quest ?” 

“ First, sir, give me some sufficient reason for 
inflicting so wanton a mutilation on you.” 

“‘T cannot disclose the truth to you at present; 
I may, perhaps, within a year; but I will lay you 
any wager, sir, that you yourself will, at the ex- 
piration of the twelvemonth, allow that my rea- 
sons for desiring to be freed of my leg were most 
satisfactory and praiseworthy.” 

“T make no bet with you, unless you inform 
me your name, your residence, your family, and 
profession.” 

“ All this shall be duly communicated to you, 
but not at present. Allow me to ask you if you 
consider me a man of honour ?” 








his surgeon’s head. I have duties to perform 
even toward you, who are a total stranger to me. 
Unless it be strictly necessary, I will not con- 
sent to mutilate you. If you are bent on becom- 
ing the assassin of an innocent father of a family 
—fire !” 

“Tis well, Monsieur Thevenet,’’ answered 
the Englishman, taking up the pistol: “I will 
not be your murderer, but I will still compel you 
to remove my leg. What my entreaties have 
failed to obtain; what neither the hope of re- 
ward nor the fear of death have succeeded in 
extorting from you, I will owe to your compas- 
sion.” 

“« How so, sir?” 

“T will lodge a ball in my leg, here before 
your very eyes.” 

The young man sat down, and deliberately 
placed the muzzle immediately above his knee. 
Monsieur Thevenet rushed toward him in hopes 
of preventing him from effecting his mad design. 
‘Stir from your seat!’ exclaimed the English- 
man: “andI pullthetrigger. Answer me once 
more, will you put me to the needless pain— 
will you, by your refusal, compel me to increase 
the sufferings I have to endure ?” 

“ Sir, once more you area fool, but be it as 
you wish—I consent to take off that rascally leg 
of yours.” 

The necessary preparations were soon made. 
Just before the first incision, the Englishman 
lighted his pipe, and swore it should not go out. 
True to his word, he smoked on till the leg lay on 
the ground before him, no longer his own ex- 
clusive property. 

Monsieur Thevenet showed all his wonted 
skill, and, in a tolerably short space of time, the 
patient was restored to health. He gave his 
surgeon a muniftcent fee, and felt his esteem for 
him increase each day. With tears of gratitude 
in his eyes he thanked him for relieving him of 
his limb, and sailed for England duly equipped 
with a wooden leg. 

About eighteen months after these events, 
Monsieur Thevenet received a letter from Eng- 
land, to the following effect: 

“Enclosed is an order on Monsieur Panchaud 
of Paris, for two hundred and fifty guineas, 
which I beg you to accept in token of my heart- 
felt gratitude. By depriving me ofa limb which 
formed the sole obstacle to my earthly bliss, you 
have rendered me the happiest of mortals! 

“Best ofmen! At length shall you be’ made 
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were pleased to term my mad whim. You per- 
sisted in maintaining that no rational cause could 
possibly warrant the self-mutilation [ have un- 
dergone. Well for you that you refused to ac- 
cept the wager I offered. 

“Shortly after my last return from the East 
Indies, I became acquainted with perfection, in 
the person of Emily Harley; I fell desperately 
in love with her. Her wealth and family con- 
nexions made my relations as eager for the 
match as myself, though I saw but her beauty 
and angelic disposition. I yoked myself to the 
car of her admirers. Alas! my dear Thevenet, 
I was fortunate enough to become the most un- 
fortunate ofall my rivals; she loved me—and me 
only; she avowed her affection, and—rejected 
me! InvaindidI press my suit, in vain did her 
parents and friends intercede for me—she re- 
mained inexorable. 

“For along time did I fail to discover the 
cause of her refusal to become mine:—to make 
one happy whom she owned to loving to dis- 
traction. At length, one of her sisters revealed 
the mystery. Miss Harley was a marvel of 
beauty, but, strange to relate, was born with but 
one leg, and this blemish rendered her averse to 
becoming my wife, as she feared I might look on 
her with aversion. 

“‘ My resolution was soon formed. I deter- 
mined there should be no disparity between us, 
and, thanks to you, worthy Thevenet, it exists no 
longer. 

“T returned to London with my wooden-leg, 
and at once betook myself to Miss Harley. The 
report had circulated (set on foot by a letter I 
had previously despatched to England) that I had 
injured my leg by a fall from my horse, and that 
amputation was found necessary; I became the 
object of universal pity. Emily fainted away at 
our first meeting. She remained for along time 
inconsolable, but at length consented to our mar- 
riage. On the day after our union did I, for the 
first time, disclose to her the sacrifice I had made 
to gain her hand. Her love for me became even 
yet more tender. O, Thevenet! to obtain my 
Emily, I would lose ten more legs, without the 
least compunction. 

“‘ My gratitude toward you can only end with 
my life. Come to London and pay us a visit, 
and when once you have seen my angel-wife, | 


defy you to say again that I am a fool! 
CHARLES TEMPLE.” 


Monsieur Thevenet showed the letter to his 
friends, after having related all the preceding cir- 








cumstances, and he never told the story without 
a burst of laughter, as he wound it up with: “ He 
is as much a fool as ever !” 

The following was his answer to the above: 

“ Sir—lI am obliged to you for your munifi- 
cent present, for such must I term a sum, so 
much exceeding the value of my humble ser- 
vices. 

“T congratulate you on your marriage with 
your accomplished countrywoman. True, a 


leg isa heavy price to pay for the possession of 


a fair and virtuous wife; yet not too heavy, ifthe 
result prove in favour of the change. It cost 
Adam a rib from his body to be blessed with Eve ; 


many other men, since him, have lost their ribs - 


for their fair ones; some even have forfeited 
their heads. 

“ Notwithstanding your protestations, you 
must allow me to retain my original opinion. 
Very probably you are right at present, for you 
are still in all the rapture of the honeymoon. I 
am right, too, but with this difference, that it re- 
quires time to be convinced of the justice of my 
opinion ; for it is ever long ere we are willing 
to admit the truth of ideas that clash with our 
own. 

‘“ Have a care, sir, for I strongly suspect, that 
ere two years are flown, you will begin to wish 
that the amputation had been performed below 
the knee joint. Inthree years it will strike you 
that you might very well have compounded for 
the loss of the foot only. In four years you will 
think that the sacrifice of your great toe might 
have very well sufficed, and before the expira- 
tion of the fifth year, you will grudge even your 
little toe. After six years, lam afraid the par- 
ing of your nails will seem to you all that was 
necessary. 

“T have said all this without prejudice to your 
wife’s merits. Beauty and virtue are not so 
fleeting as the judgment of man. In my youth 
I would have laid down my life for the beloved 
one, but I never would have lost my leg for her ; 
the loss of the one I would never have repented, 
but each day I should have repined over the 
sacrifice of the other. Had lever consented to 
such sacrifice, | should say: ‘Thevenet, you 
were a fool!’ and herewith I have the honour, 
etc. etc. 

In the year 1793, during the reign of terror, 
Monsieur Thevenet, who had been denounced 
as an aristocrat by some aspiring member of his 
profession, fled to London in order to escape the 
equalizing propensities of the guillotine. When 
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there, desiring to increase his acquaintance, he 
inquired for the residence of Sir Charles 
Temple. 

He was directed to his mansion, and was an- 
nounced to its master. Seated onan easy chair 
by the fireside, a foaming tankard of porter at 
his elbow, and twenty newspapers strewed about 
him, appeared a portly gentleman, whose size 
would scarcely allow him to quit his chair. 

“Ha! right welcome, Monsieur 'Thevenet !” 
exclaimed the portly gentleman, who was no 
other than Sir Charles Temple; ‘‘do net be of- 
fended with me if I resume my seat, but my val- 
lanous wooden leg is always in my way. In all 
probability, my worthy friend, you are come to 
ascertain if my hour of conviction has arrived?” 

“T am here as a fugitive from my native land, 
and claim your protection!”’ 

“You must take up your abode with me, for, 
ofa verity, you are awise man. By this time, 
Thevenet, I should have been admiral of the 
blue, if this infernal wooden leg had not in- 
capacitated me from serving my country. Here 
am I reading in the papers news of the most stir- 
ring kind, and cursing my stars that I can take 
no part in all that is going on. 
thing consoling to me.” 

“ Your excellent lady is far better adapted than 
I to play the comforter.” 

“ Don’t mention her. Her wooden leg hin- 
ders her from dancing, so she has devoted her- 
selfto cards and scandal; there is no possible 
dealing with her; but she is a goodenough wo- 
man in her way.” 

“Then, after all, I was right!” 

“‘ Most indubitably so, my dear Thevenet; but 
enough of that. I committed an egregious 
blunder. Had I but my leg back again, not a 
nail-paring of it would I part with. Between 
ourselves, be it said, I was a fool; but keep this 
piece of truth to yourself.” 


Come, say some- 








Seventeen dozen starlings were lately picked 
up near the light-house of Flamborough-head, 
having been killed, lamed or stupified, by flying 
against the dome. 

A physician of Hamburg, in Germany, has 
lately invented a new surgical instrument, by 
means of which he canamputate a leg in one 
second, and which has the effect of benumbing 
the pain of the patient by a simultaneous pres- 
sure, which accompanies the operation. 





| From the Louisville Journal. | 
THE FREED BIRD. 


The cage is open’d, bird, too well I love thee 
To bar the sunny things of earth from thee, 
A whole broad Heaven of blue lies calm above thee, 
The greenwood waves beneath, and thou art free— 
These slender wires shall prison thee no more— 
Up, bird, and ’mid the clouds thy thrilling music pour. 


Away, away, the laughing waters playing 
Break on the fragrant shore in ripples blue, 
And the green leaves unto the breeze are laying 
Their shining edges fringed with drops of dew— 
And here and there a wild flower lifts its head, 
Refreshed with sudden life, from many a sunbeam shed. 


How sweet thy voice will sound! for o’er yon river 
The wing of silence like a dream is laid, 

And nought is heard save where the wood-boughs quiver, 
Making rich spots of trembling light and shade— 

And a new rapture thy wild spirit fills, 

For joy is on the breeze, and morn upon the hills. 


Now, like the aspen, plays each quivering feather 
Of thy swift pinion bearing thee along, 

Up where the morning stars once sang together, 
To pour the fullness of thine own rich song ; 

And now thou’rt mirrored to my dazzled view, 

A little dusky speck, amid a world of blue. 


Yet I will shade mine eye and still pursue thee 

As thou dost melt in soft etherial air, 
Till angel-ones, sweet bird, will bend to view thee, 

And cease their hymns awhile thine own to share, 
And there thou art with white clouds round thee furl’d, 
Just poised beneath yon vault that arches o’er the world. 


A free wild spirit unto thee is given, 
Bright minstrel of the blue celestial dome, 
For thou wilt wander to yon upper heaven, 
And bathe thy plumage in the sunbeam’s home; 
And soaring upward from the dizzy height, 
On free and fearless wing, be lost to human sight. 


Lute of the summer clouds! whilst thou art singing 
Unto thy Maker thy soft matin hymn, 

My own wild spirit from its temple springing 
Would freely join thee in the distance dim; 

But I can only gaze on thee and sigh 

With heart upon my lip—bright minstrel of the sky' 


And yet, sweet bird! bright thoughts to me are given, 
As many as the clustering leaves of June, 

And my young heart is like a harp of Heaven 
Forever strung unto some pleasant tune ; 

And my soul burns with wild poetic fire, 

Tho’ simple are my strains, and simpler still my lyre. 


And now farewell! the wild wind of the mountain 
And the blue streams alone my strains have heard, 
And it is well, for from my heart’s deep fountain 
They flow uncultured as thine own—sweet bird! — 
For my free thoughts have ever spurned control, 
Since this heart held a wish, and this frail form a soul. 
AMELIA. 
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EDWARD OSBORNE. 


In the year 1539, when London bridge was 
covered with houses, overhanging the pent-up 
turbulent stream, as if the ordinary dangers of 
life were not sufficient, and men should out of 
their ingenuity invent new ones, desert terra- 
firma, and ‘ike so many beavers perch their 
dwellings on a crazy bridge, Sir William Hewett, 
citizen of London, and cloth worker, inhabited 
one of these temptations of Providence. His 
only child, a pretty girl, was playing with a ser- 
vant ata window over the water, and fell into 
the rapids through which, even now-a-days, it is 
counted a feat to shoot. Many a one beheld the 
sight in the helplessness of terror, without dream- 
ing of venturing into the stream. But there was 
one to whom the life of the perishing child was 
dearer than his own; and that was the appren- 
tice of Sir William Hewett. He leaped into the 
water after his youthful mistress, and by the aid 
of a bold heart and a strong arm bore her in 
safety to the shore; and he had his reward. 
Years rolled on, and each succeeding one brought 
wealth to the father, and grace and loveliness to 
the noble minded daughter. Such was the fame 
of her beauty, that even in that aristocratic age, 
the gallant and far descended chivalry of the land 
were rival suitors for the hand of the merchant 
queen of hearts. But fairer in her eyes was the 
prentice cap of the daring youth who had snatch- 
ed her from the whirling waters, than the coro- 
net of the peer ; and with the single minded dis- 
interestedness ofa genuine woman, she gave to 
her untitled preserver, Edward Osborne, the 
hand and heart which the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
the heir of the lofty house of Talbot, had sighed 





for in vain. Well did her lover vindicate her 
choice! . Edward Osborne was a nobleman born 
of God’s creation, not man’s. He rose by suc- 
cessful industry to the highest honors of the city 
whose merchants are the paymasters of the 
rulers of the earth. And from the city beauty,— 
to whom faith and love were dearer than titles 
and wealth—and the merchant ’prentice, who 
periled his life as frankly in the cause of the 
helpless, and for the sake of humanity, as ever 
did high-born youth for fame and glory, and 
golden spurs,—descends by a lineage more no- 


ble than if he had sprung from the most heroic | 


stock of crowned robbers that ever troubled the 
world with their achievements, George William 
Osborne, Duke of Leeds.— New Monthly Mag. 











[ The following touching and affectionate lines 
from the Knickerbocker are by the popular 
American novelist, W. G. Simms, Esq. ] 

A PRAYER. 
A thousand miles divide me from my child~ 

A thousand trials keep us still apart, 

And ere again her eyes in mine have smiled, 

Cold, in the silent grave, may sleep my heart. 

Oh, should this fate be mine—should the sharp shears 

Nip me from life, and leave that dearest one— 
Number her fondly, Father! with thy cares, 

Spare her the many perils I have known. 

And stranger !—thou wilt sacred hold her name, 

Thouw’lt watch most kindly o’er her, with a word 
Of fondness, that shall soften e’en thy blame— 

Such as she ever from her sire hath heard, 

Be thy reproving gentle. Wrong her not 

With dark entreaty, but as some young flower, 
The very winds should worship, guard her lot, 

Smile ever on, and shield her with thy power. 


oo 


THE CHILD AT PRAYER. 
SELECTED BY A FRIEND. 


*T was summer’s eve—the rosy light 
Had faded from the sky, 
And stars came twinkling pure and bright, 
Through the blue arch on high ; 
And the western breezes softly stole, 
To kiss the weeping flower, 
And nature wore ber sweetest smile, 
To bless the twilight hour. 


There sat within a curtained room, 
A mother young and fair— 
What voice comes softly through the gloom * 
*Tis childhood’s voice in prayer! 
Acherub boy is kneeling now, 
Beside that mother’s knee— 
She who had taught him when to bow 
Before the Deity. 


A father on the distant deep, 
A sister slumbering near, 

A babe upon a mother’s breast, 
And that kind mother dear ; 
For every living thing he loves, 
His prayer ascends to heaven, 
And for himself he humbly asks 

Each sin may be forgiven. 


And in long after years, when grief 
Shall bow his spirit down, 

And the world, the cold and bitter world, 
Shall meet him with a frown— 

And when allured from virtue’s path 
He treads a dangerous way— 

Oh! he will turn to that blest hour 
When first he knelt to pray. 


And the kind hand which then was laid 
Upon his silken hair— 

And the soft voice which taught him first 
His simple words of prayer— 
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Will come agaia with tarilling power 
To still his pulses wild, 

And lure him back in that dark hour 
As sinless as a child. 

The pray’r is o’er—the last fond kiss 
By that kind mother given ; 

But rises not from scene like this 
That childish prayer to heaven? 

It docs, it does—an angel’s wing 


Has borne its tone with joy, 
And the earnest blessings which it sought 
Comes on the sleeping boy. 


LEAF & STEM BASKET. 


A friend witnessed a delightful spectacle the 
other evening at our City Orphan House. A 
gentleman by the name of Willis, now residing 
in Virginia, and formerly an inmate of the In- 
stitution, lately forwarded a sum of money to the 
Commissioners, requesting that it should be ex- 
pended to procure the children an ENTERTAIN- 
MENT, intimating, at the same time, that he well 
remembers the excellent effects which such oc- 
casions used to produce on the minds of the 
children, in diversifying the usual monotony of 
of their life, and iu the feeling that they were not 
forgotten by good people abroad. Accordingly, 
the children, on the evening in question, gave a 
TEA PARTY, at which the Commissioners, and a 
few other friends were invited. It was exhila- 
rating to behold the large central hall or chapel 
filled with joyous faces of all ages. One table 
ran entirely around the circumference of the 
Hall, and another occupied the centre, filled with 
the youngest inmates, at the head of which pre- 
sided a young gentleman about two and a half 
years old, assisted at the opposite end by ayoung 
lady of two years. No children inthe city ever 
devoured cake more decorously than these little 
sons and daughters of misfortune. Among the 
interesting objects of the occasion, were two 
young ladies, mutes, natives of Charleston, who 
had been educated at a northern institution, 
and are now engaged at the Orphan House, 
partly for their protection, and partly for their 
good services. They assisted the commissioners 
and others in waiting upon the children. 
Their intelligence, vivacity, and refined proprie- 
ty of deportment engaged the attention of ever 
spectator. ‘They conversed with great readi- 
ness and ease with all who chose to address them, 
by means ofa slate and pencil. None present 
appeared to be more happy than the worthy 
Superintendent of the Institution, who feels 
himself virtually the father of these one or two 
hundred children, governing them entirely on 
puernal principles, and who, if phrenology be a 
well founded science, must have the organ of 
Philoprogenitiveness most uncommonly devel- 
oped. Nor ought the Board of Commissioners 
to be forgotten, each of whom seems to take a 
tender and fatherly interest in all these little ones 
committed to their care. Happy Charleston! of 
whom this Institution is but one of many features, 
revealing the pure, warm,’ active philanthropy 
mingled in the blood that flows through thy heart! 














One of the two young ladies mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph, on being informed that a 
deaf and dumb girl, about fourteen years of age, 
had been carried to the new City Hospital under 
an attack of the stranger’s fever, immediately ex- 
pressed a strong wish to go and nurse her, a!- 
though she had not the slightest acquaintance 
with her, and seemed to be much disappointed 


.| when informed thatshe must not expose herself 


to the danger of the air in that part of the city, 
How strong is the sympathy between these 
children of a common calamity ! 

One of the most affecting scenes that have trans- 
pired at the new City Hospital, took place un- 
der the following circumstances. A lovely girl, 
about eight or nine years old, was brought in as 
a patient, who had lost her mother by the disease 
afew weeks previous. Her father happened to 
visit her when she was sunk into one of her 
feverish slumbers. Bending over her fora little 
while, and contemplating her features, he could 
notresist the torrent of his feelings, but sank down 
on his knees, and poured out a long flood of 
tears. The child is now convalescent. 

Some writers in the New York papers have 
agitated the question of changing the name of 
that state to ‘‘ Ontario,” instead of the old En- 
glish compound. 

A very curious controversy has lately been car- 
ried on vivd voce in Ireland, before a large as- 
semblage, between Rev. Mr. Maguire, a Roman 
Catholic Priest, and Mr. Gregg, a minister of the 
Church of England, on the merits of their re- 
spective faiths. It lasted several days. The 
combatants occasionally condescended to use ar- 
guments that were rather more personal than 
abstract. For instance—‘ Mr. Gregg rose and 
said, I beg leave to ask my reverend friend, 
where did he get all his wisdom about the scrip- 
tures? Was itthe voice of Rome, or a voice 
from Leitrim, or Ballinamore, that we have been 
listening to the last halfhour? Was it the voice 
of Legion, or the voice of the Rev. Mr. Maguire 
himself?”” Mr. Maguire, it seems, was not to be 
outdone in civil speeches by his opponent, for 
he concluded one of his arguments thus :—‘* And 
will you now make liars of Heylin, and Faber, 
and Hammond, and Taylor, and Grotius? If 
you do not make liars of them, then is your ar- 
gument of our apostacy, and of the Pope’s being 
Antichrist upset, and all the little brains in your 
head are scattered to the wind !” 

The game of chess which has been carrying on 
for three years, between the players of Paris and 
London, has been gained by the former, and the 
Englishmen have paid the stakes. 

All persons in Naples who exhibit fear of the 
cholera, are threatened by the authorities with 
the bastinado. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘Our summer flowers” having been received 
too late for the present number of the Southern 
Rose, will appear in the next. : 

The Essay on Education, though written with 
ability and careful thought, does not afford sufi 





cient novelty for the Rose. 
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TO THE CHARLESTON SUBSCRIBERS 
OF 


THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


Should there be any irregularity in the delivery of the Ross, it is hoped that im- 
mediate information will be given to the publisher that such omissions may at once 


be remedied. 
TO THE SUBSCRIBERS AT A DISTANCE. 

In consequence of the difficulty of making a remittance fora single subscription, 
the publisher would respectfully suggest the propriety of two, or four subscribers, 
remitting a five or a ten dollar bill by mail. Any bills will be received, as above, 
in payment for the Rosg, that are current where the subscribers reside. 

All receipts for the seventh volume of the Rose will be duly acknowledged on 

B. B. HUSSEY, 


the cover. 
36 Broad-street. 


Charleston, September 1st, 1838. 








SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED. 


Miss Sarah Ann Andrews, Charleston, $2.50 
Thomas Roper, ditto. 2.50 
R. W. Roper, ditto. 2.50 
Robt. W. Caskin, citto. 2.50 
Hamilton Waring, ditto. 2.50 
Dr. Morton Waring, ditto. 2.50 
Mrs. 8. Dubose, Albion Court House, Fairfield District, 2.50 

2.50 


Wm. B. Johnston, Camden, S. C. 








BOARD FOR MISSES. 
NE or two little GIRLS can be accommodated with Board ina private family | 
in a central part of the city, where their manners and morals will be particu-| 





iarly attended to. ‘ Enquire at the Office of the SOUTHERN ROSE. 
TO FAMILIES OR SCHOOLS DESIROUS OF A TEACHER. 


LADY, of very respectable connexions, and unquestionable qualifications, | 
may be engaged as Governess in a Family, or Teacher in a Female School, | 
as soon as the healthy season commences. 
A GENTLEMAN also, of liberal education, and highly recommended, may | 
be procured as a Tutor in a private Family, or ina Literary Institution. Apply at | 


the Office of the SOUTHERN ROSE. | 
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Che Souther Rose, 
EDITED BY MES. CABOLINE GILMAN, 
Is published every other Saturday, 


AT TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





AGENTS FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


Boston, Mass. —Wn. Crossy, 147 Washington| Edisto Island.—Reference to A. A. GininG. 
Savannah.—Reference to Cyrus B. Carter. 
Walterboro’—C Hares G. Sroxgs. 

Sumter. —P. O’Suvivan. 


street. 
Augusta, Geo.—T. Stroy. 
= * 
St. Louis, Mo.—Merecu & Divynies. 














Columbia S. C.—Reference to I. C. Morean. 
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